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nomenque  erit  indelebile  nostrum. 

A passage  in  Sydenham’s  dedication  of  his  treatise  on  gout  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Short,  a Fellow  of  our  College,  has  deservedly  become  a part  of  the 
general  literature  of  England  : 

“ I do  not  so  much  inquire,  whether  others  are  of  my  opinion,  as  whether 
what  I deliver  be  agreeable  to  truth.  For  I do  not  much  esteem  public 
applause ; and  truly,  what  matter  is  it,  if  performing  carefully  the  duty  of 
a good  citizen,  and  serving  the  public  to  my  own  prejudice,  I have  no 
thanks  for  my  labour  ? For  if  the  thing  be  rightly  weighed  the  providing 
for  esteem,  I being  now  an  old  man,  will  be  in  a short  time  the  same,  as  to 
provide  for  that  which  is  not.  For  what  advantage  will  it  be  to  me,  after  I 
am  dead,  that  eight  alphabetical  elements,  reduced  into  that  order  that  will 
compose  my  name,  shall  be  pronounced  by  those,  who  can  no  more  frame  an 
idea  of  me  in  their  minds,  than  I can  now  conceive  what  those  are  to  be, 
who  will  not  know  such  as  were  dead  in  the  foregoing  age,  and  perhaps 
will  have  another  language  and  other  manners,  according  to  the  inconstancy 
and  vicissitude  of  all  human  affairs  ?” 

Fielding  had  these  words  in  his  mind  when  he  set  forth  with  equal 
force  the  opposite  view  and  invoked  the  love  of  Fame  in  the  introductory 
chapter  of  Book  XIII  of  c Tom  Jones  ’ : 

“ Do  thou  teach  me  not  only  to  foresee,  but  to  enjoy,  nay,  even  to  feed 
on  future  praise.  Comfort  me  by  a solemn  assurance,  that  when  the  little 
parlour  in  which  I sit  at  this  instant,  shall  be  reduced  to  a worse  furnished 
box,  I shall  be  read,  with  honour,  by  those  who  never  knew  nor  saw  me, 
and  whom  I shall  neither  know  nor  see.” 

In  the  next  chapter  he  shows  how  deeply  the  great  physician’s  phrase 
had  impressed  him  : 

“ The  great  happiness  of  being  known  to  posterity,  with  the  hopes  of 
which  we  so  delighted  ourselves  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  the  portion  of 
a few.  To  have  the  several  elements  which  compose  our  names,  as 
Sydenham  expresses  it,  repeated  a thousand  years  hence,  is  a gift  beyond 
the  power  of  title  and  wealth ; and  is  scarce  to  be  purchased,  unless  by  the 
sword  and  the  pen.” 

In  our  library  is  a copy  of  Sydenham  which  shows  that  his  writings 
formed  part  of  the  wide  reading  of  one  of  the  great  poets  of  England. 
On  the  title-page  of  the  Leyden  edition  of  1726,  ‘ Thomx  Sydenham , M.D. 
Opera  Universa,’  beside  the  words  Editio  novissima  is  written  in  the 
distinct  crow-quill  hand  of  the  poet,  his  name,  Tho:  Gray.  The  book  is  in 
its  original  vellum  binding,  just  as  it  stood  on  Gray’s  shelves.  He  often 
made  notes  in  his  books,  but  there  are  none  in  this.  Sydenham,  who  took 
his  earlier  degrees  at  Oxford,  proceeded  M.D.  at  Cambridge,  May  17th, 


1676,  having  there  become  a member  of  Pembroke  College.  Gray  migrated 
to  Pembroke  in  1756,  and  his  friends  James  Brown,  William  Mason,  and 
Thomas  Wharton  the  younger  also  belonged  to  that  college.  Gray’s 
letters  to  Thomas  Wharton  and  to  Richard  West  are  the  pleasantest  in  his 
correspondence.  Those  to  Mason  seem  tinctured  by  the  affectations  of 
that  satellite,  those  to  Horace  Walpole  are  seldom  perfectly  easy,  but 
those  to  Wharton  have  all  the  marks  of  a friendship  begun  at  the 
University  and  continued  throughout  life,  a friendship  which  made  each 
man  interested  in  all  the  events  and  thoughts  of  the  other’s  career. 

Wharton  took  his  B.A.  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1737,  was  elected  a 
Fellow  at  Pembroke,  and  graduated  M.D.  in  1752.  He  became  a Fellow 
of  our  College  June  25th,  1754,  and  was  Junior  Censor  in  1757.  In  1759 
he  left  London  on  succeeding  to  Old  Park,  Durham,  and  there  died  Decem- 
ber 22nd,  1794.  It  was  a conversation  with  the  present  Junior  Censor, 
who  had  been  reading  the  three  interesting  volumes  of  Mr.  Tovey’s  edition 
of  the  ‘ Letters  of  Thomas  Gray,’  which  made  me  think  of  mentioning  at 
this  dinner  Gray’s  copy  of  Sydenham,  which  I chanced  to  come  on  in  our 
library. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wharton  was  nephew  of  Dr.  George  Wharton,  Treasurer  of 
our  College  1727-1739,  who  was  grandson  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wharton,  the  author 
of  c Adenographia,’  who  was  elected  a Fellow  here  in  1650,  and  whose  portrait 
is  in  the  Censors’  room.  Thomas  Wharton  the  younger  was  a good 
scholar,  for  Gray  says  in  a letter,  before  making  a long  quotation  to  him 
from  Aristotle : “ One  may  write  Greek  to  you  without  scandal.” 

Wharton  had  asthma,  and  it  was  for  some  time  uncertain  whether  he 
could  live  in  London.  Gray  says  : “ If  your  Distemper  and  You  can  but 
agree  about  going  to  London,  I may  reasonably  expect  in  a much  shorter 
Time  to  see  you  in  your  three-cornered  Villa,  doing  the  honours  of  a well- 
furnished  table  with  as  much  Dignity,  as  rich  a Mien  and  as  capacious  a 
Belly  as  Dr.  Mead.  Methinks  I see  Dr.  Askew  at  the  lower  end  of  it,  lost  in 

admiration  of  your  goodly  Person  and  Parts. 1 should  think  you  might 

be  almost  as  happy  and  as  great  as  this,  even  in  the  Country,  but  you  know 
best,  and  I should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  that  might  stop  you  in  the 
Career  of  Glory ; far  be  it  from  me  to  hamper  the  Wheels  of  Your  gilded 
chariot;  go  on,  Sir  Thomas.”  Wharton  consults  Gray  in  1754  as  to 
whether  he  shall  join  the  recently  founded  Medical  Society,  and  Gray  says  : 
“ The  design  of  the  society  is  at  least  a good  one,  but  if  they  are  warm  and 
professed  Enemies  of  the  College,  I should  think  the  same  reason  that  makes 
Heberden  withdraw  himself  should  prevent  your  admission  into  it.” 

Gray  was  no  less  interested  in  Wharton’s  domestic  life  than  in  his 
professional  career,  and  was  godfather  to  one  of  his  children. 

“ After  having  made  my  Compliments  to  the  Godmothers  of  the  little 
Doctress,  who  are  to  promise  and  vow  for  her  that  she  shall  understand 
and  be  grateful  some  twelve  or  fifteen  Years  hence,  I congratulate  Mrs. 
Wharton  and  your  family  on  this  Occasion.” 

More  than  ninety  other  letters  of  Gray  to  Wharton  are  extant.  Gray 


tells  of  the  scenery  and  architecture  which  he  admired,  and  they  discuss 
the  books  they  are  reading. 

“ Your  Opinion  of  Diodorus  is  doubtless  right,  but  there  are  Things 
in  him  very  curious,  got  out  of  better  Authors,  now  lost/’  says  the  poet  in 
reply  to  some  remark  of  Wharton’s  on  the  Sicilian  historian.  Wharton 
read  the  poems  of  Gresset  on  the  recommendation  of  Gray,  who  says,  “ I 
am  glad  you  have  had  any  Pleasure  in  Gresset,  he  seems  to  me  a truly 
elegant  and  charming  writer.” 

I chanced  to  quote  some  lines  from  Gray’s  “ Ode  on  the  Pleasure 
arising  from  Vicissitude  ” to  an  old  lady  who  had  recovered  from  a severe 
illness  : 

“ The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 

The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 

The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 

To  him  are  opening  paradise.” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  patient,  “ Gray’s  lines  are  good,  but  I prefer  those  of 
Gresset,”  and  though  more  than  eighty  she  quoted  them  without  hesitation  : 

“ O jours  de  la  convalescence  ! 

Jours  d’une  pure  volupte  ! 

C’est  une  nouvelle  naissance, 

Un  rayon  d’immortalite. 

Quel  feu ! tous  les  plaisirs  ont  vole  dans  mon  ame. 

J’adore  avec  transport  le  celeste  flambeau  ; 

Tout  m’interesse,  tout  m’enflamme  ; 

Pour  moi  l’univers  est  nouveau. 

Sans  doute  que  le  Dieu  qui  nous  rend  l’existence 
A l’heureuse  convalescence 
Pour  de  nouveaux  plaisirs  donne  de  nouveaux  sens. 

A ses  regards  impatients 
Le  chaos  fuit,  tout  nait,  la  lumiere  commence, 

Tout  brille  des  feux  du  printemps 

Les  plus  simples  objets,  le  chant  d’une  fauvette, 

Le  matin  d’un  beau  jour,  la  verdure  des  bois, 

La  fraicheur  d’une  violette, 

Mille  spectacles  qu’ autre  fois 
On  voyait  avec  nonchalance 
Transportent  aujourd’hui,  presentment  des  appas 
Inconnus  a l’indifference, 

Et  que  la  foule  ne  voit  pas.” 

Gray’s  letters  to  Wharton  show  that  it  was  their  reading  of  Gresset 
which  suggested  several  lines  in  the  unfinished  poem  on  “ The  Pleasure 
arising  from  Vicissitude.”  It  is  pleasant  to  trace  the  unbroken  friendship 
of  Gray  and  Dr.  Thomas  Wharton,  and  to  feel  that  the  name  of  our  Fellow 
will  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  in  the  world  of  letters. 

Norman  Moore. 


